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Something 


| By FELIX PAYANT 


A HANDBOOK THAT WILL 
PROVIDE HELP FOR THE ART 
TEACHER, THE STUDENT AND 
THE AMATEUR. 


* 


A COMPACT REFERENCE 
BOOK © UNDERSTANDABLE 
© OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
© 168 PAGES 6”’x9” ® BEAU- 
TIFULLY PRINTED ® PRAC- 
TICAL © MEETS YOUR MOST 
URGENT NEEDS. 


* 


The two hundred illustrations have 
been chosen with care to give real- 
ity and clarity to the various sec- 
tions of the text, and include many 
pictures of pupils and artists at 
work with various materials and 
mediums. Based on the idea that 
we are never as happy as when we 
are creating something, this book 
will answer many needs for ama- 
teurs, teachers and students in 


| every field of art. Order yours now. 
In Create Something the author presents materials on the creative arts in such a manner 
as to make it understandable to the beginner without sacrificing its value to the advanced 
student or the teacher who requires a compact reference book. A new world is opened 
to the amateur who is seeking new constructive forms of recreation as well as education. 


It is the author’s belief that experiment rather than following traditional lines of proce- Cloth Binding 
dure is vital. Satisfaction and pleasure along with sound educational value may be found 
in this book. $ 2 .50 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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What Our Readers Say 


@ I like Design immensely and 
so do our teachers. This magazine 
not only covers help in art instruc- 
tion but keeps the teacher, as well 
as the art teacher, informed about 
new trends and activities in the 
field of design. I believe it is 
most helpful to see the fine photo- 
graphs of work being done in vari- 
ous places. 

Design magazine is inspirational 
without being technical, and does 
give a broad viewpoint. One is 
always aware of the fact in the lay- 
out of the magazine, in the selec- 
tion of materials for illustration 
purposes, that the principles of 
Design are paramount in a maga- 
zine by that name. 


ROSEMARY BEYMER 
DIRECTOR OF ART 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Correlated with other art subjects, 


CLAYS 
making the basic MAJOLICA AND 
principles of design, form, and MATT GLAZES 


color. At the same time, these 
principles are applied in practical 
classroom projects from which 
students: gain invaluable know- 


GLASS COLORS 
MODELING TOOLS 
ledge and experience. 
KILNS 
All the ciays, glazes, and kilns 
necessary to carry on this fascin- 
ating classroom subject with pro- 
fessional efficiency and economy 
are available through Drakenfeld. 


MATERIALS AND 
CHEMICALS FOR 


information end prices 


UNDERGLAZE AND 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 


BRUSHES AND POT- | 
TERY DECORATING 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


THE CERAMIC ARTS 
Write Dept. D fer complete 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 
Factory and Laboratories: Washington, Pa. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: 


Braun-Knecht-Heiman Co., San Francisco 19 


DRAKENFELD 


Keep Complete Files of 
We cannot over emphasize the importance of keep- 
ing complete files of DESIGN. Every day we 
receive urgent pleas to replace back copies. If your 
numbers are not received within a reasonable length 
of time let us know and we will see that you receive 
one. Keep our office informed in cases of changes of 
address as soon as possible. Don’t wait until several 
copies are lost in the mails. We are still able to 
supply back copies for the school year 1941-42 as 
well as 1942-43. These contain especially helpful 
reference material which applies to art problems 
and particular needs in wartime education. Send for 
a complete set at the regular price. When bound 


these make an invaluable aid for teachers who are 
constantly in need of illustrative material. 


Certain back numbers of a few years ago have been 
in unusually great demand. We are anxious to buy 
these at fifty cents per copy if they have been kept 
in good condition by our readers. At this time there 
is a call for June 1938 and April 1939 as well as 
DESIGN-KERAMIC STUDIO for 1925 and January 
1926. We shall appreciate cooperation in keeping 
art education going strong ‘in these difficult times. 


Braun Corp., Los Angeles 21 


SUMMER WORKSHOP 


of 
HANDICRAFTS AND COMMUNITY 
RECREATION 
in 


THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
at Gatlinburg, Tennessee 
June 11 to July 18, 1945 


Conducted by 
Pi Beta Phi Settlement School, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 


and 


The University of Tennessee, Division of 
Extension Teaching, Knoxville 


Credit and Non-credit Courses 


Weaving, Elsa Ulbricht 

Recreational Crafts, Hazel Lewis Dingman 
Woodworking, George Barford 

Community Recreation, Josephine Arnquist Bakke 


Yor further information write: 


Mrs. Clarence M. Sale, 3741 Purdue St., 


Dallas 5, Texas 


We Hunounce... 


the availability of 15 small but excellent color 
Indian Crafts as 


plates of North American. 
follows: 


BLANKETS 
Acoma Wedding Dress 
Old Navajo Bayetta 
Old Bayetta Chief's Blanket 
Old Hopi Pattern 
Modern Rug Design 

BASKETS 
Craibi “Hopi” Basket 
Apache Burden 
Apache Storage 
Hopi Katcina Tray 
Paiute Wedding Basket 


POTTERY 
Acoma Pottery 
Very Old Zuni 
Santo Domingo Pottery 
Hopi Pottery 
Prehistoric Lamp and Jar 


Old Bayetta Chief's Blanket 


We offer these 15 color prints in sets only, 39c per set, 
postpaid 
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POSTWAR ART EDUCATION 


Objectives formulated for Pennsylvania 
by the following educators: 


Dr. C. Valentine Kirby, Chief, Art Education Harrisburg, Pa. 
Dr. Italo de Francesco, Director of Art State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pa. 

Edith L. Sturtevent, Supervisor of Art, Easton, Pa. 

Earl B. Milliette, Director -of Fine and Industrial Arts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edith L. Sturevent, Supervisor of Art, Easton, Pa. 

Ruth M. Ebken, Supervisor of Art, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gertrude J. Hemmerly, Supervisor of Art, Erie, Pa. 
Catherine McFarland, Supervisor of Art, Wilkensburg, Pa. 
D. Paul Smay, Art Department State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. 

Horace F. Heilman, Chairman Director of Art, Scott High 
School, Coatesville, Pa. 


@ Art in its broadest concept is not a matter of idle moments 
but a potent force which properly applied has been and can 
be of utmost service to mankind. The unparalled destruction 
of human life, irreplaceable works of art and which results 
from the present war leaves scars that centuries cannot 
heal. Art education may become a vehicle for rebuilding 
life itself, our material wealth, and our cultural resources. 
The social and economic issues of the post-war world suggest 
the following broad directions for art education. They are 
proposed in the light and spirit of an era of reconstruction, 
of far reaching international relations, of needed personal 
and communal re-orientation as well as the preparation of 
youth for sound citizenship. 


I. The Art Program Should Set As Its Chief 
Goal The Development Of Creative 
Personalities. 


The very nature of art and the freedom upon which its best 
results are predicted, are educational ends for the achieve- 
ment of wholesome personalities. After the degradation 
and destruction of the present conflict we shall need to 
reestablish order, balance, a love of beauty and respect 
for creation. Art education, through its myriad forms 
should become the possession of every child in our schools 
to the end that this goal may be reached. 


II. The Art Program Should Be Implemented 
To Foster International Understanding. 


Post-war global relationships will require a knowledge of 
the cultures of the various nations. Expression through the 
various arts, is attained by universal processes and methods. 
A neighborly affinity through the understanding of the arts 
of other civilizations will aid in securing acceptance of 
the plan for world peace as well as develop appreciation 
of cultures other than our own. 


Ill. The Art Program Should Promote The 
Development Of Regional and Communal 
Art Backgrounds. 


The World War has caused civilians as well as soldiers to 
think in broad geographic terms; it has brought millions 
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in contact with old and new cultures and resources. These 
new insights might well be utilized in the development and 
solution of local problems with particular reference to 
increased leisure time for adults, and the ever-present 
problems of adolescence. The development of regional arts 
and the broadening of local horizons to embrace local, 
national and international expression might constitute 
the life of the community arts center. While these activities 
would constitute a part of the recreational program, they 
may eventuate in life-interest and perhaps in new vocational 
choices. 

Museums and art centers should be utilized to the fullest 
extent possible, and museum relationships sought where such 
opportunities are lacking. Evening classes for adults might 
be the answer in some instances. 


IV. The Art Program Should Seek And Promote 
Closer Relationship With Industrial, 
Economic And Commercial Developments. 


The elements and principles of art are operative in the 
fields of printing and graphic arts, in the building trades, 
industrial design, in manufacturing, advertising, and market- 
ing. They are obviously significant in personal, domestic 
and community planning. 

To realize the full value of art, related courses should be 
developed in high schools; such programs should articulate 
with Home Economics and Industrial Arts. 


V. The Art Program Should Be Extended 
And Unified In Rural Communities. 


County supervisors of art should be provided in order to 
promote an active program of art related to living. Such 
programs may become an integral part of the Grange and 
of 4H Club activities. 


VI. The Art Program Should Be Pointed-Up 
To Develop Individual And National 
Taste Thru Understanding Of The Arts, 
Past And Present. 


Art appreciation taught from a pragmatic point of view 
should become one of the required fields for all high school 
pupils. In addition, current provisions for art election 
should be extended, particularly in relation to vocational 


fields. 


VII. The Art Program Should Function As 
Guidance In The Life Of Young People 
As A Requisite To Successful Living. 


Pupils must be kept abreast of new materials, developments 
and directions in the world in which they live. The future 
holds unlimited possibilities resulting from wartime progress 
and the myriad occupations calling for some sort of art 
preparation should be thoroughly explored by the boys and 
girls in our schools. A sound art program will make use of 
a large variety of tools, materials, and processes to develop 
varied skills as well as to afford related knowledges. 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Social Values 


@ Educators are viewing education today in a more inclusive 
manner, compared with the former narrow, academic em- 
phasis. They are cognizant of the fact that all aspects of 
the child’s life need to be studied and taken into considera- 
tion in order to plan for a broad education. The emo- 
tional, aesthetic, and mental aspects of the individual not 
only must be recognized, but provision made for them in 
the educational program for life in a democracy. 


All of the child comes to school and, therefore, all of the 
child should be educated. School experiences can no longer 
remain a separate part of the child’s life, but must be in- 
herently linked up with life in the home and other com- 
munity life. The most important goal of the educative 
process should be the development of a wholesome, inte- 
grated personality. 

Attitudes regarding the worthwhileness of an avocation 
have changed. Its contribution to the scheme of a life is 
viewed differently, not only as a wholesome means of ex- 
pression, but as an avenue of release from the nervous ex- 
haustion which typifies industrial life. Aesthetic activities 
offer opportunities to develop interests which may have con- 
siderable “carry-over” into adult life, especially for leisure- 
time possibilities. 

Activities and successful participation in the life of a 
group is necessary for wholesome living as a member of it. 
We cannot educate for social living through remote control. 
Social experience must become a vital and necessary part 
of life. Active participation is much more conducive to the 
permanency of learning and tends to convince pupils of the 
importance of social education. Aesthetic activities offer 
many opportunities to foster social experiences which may 
result in more effective living. 


Granted that children have a natural curiosity to explore, 
aesthetic experiences may discover special interests, ten- 
dencies, and individual capacities. Growth in the develop- 
ment of these aspects tends to “round out” a many-sided, 
liberal personality. 


Furthermore the creative capacity, so keenly challenged 
in early pioneer life, is sometimes neglected in the planning 
of educational programs. The contribution of creativity 
should not be minimized. Initiative and originality do not 
always find expression in many academic studies. 


A school that encourages the release of what is distinctly 
and potentially creative in an individual, accepts one of the 
broader purposes of education, namely, personality develop- 
ment. Through encouragement of aesthetics, it is possible 
to discover special interests, tendencies, and individual ca- 
pacities, and thereby promote their development. 


MILDRED K. BICKEL 
Shore School, Euclid, Ohio 
Part-time Instructor, Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Cleveland, O. 


Activities. of the child’s own choosing, such as in art, tend 
to hold his interest longer, and provide experience in con- 
structive channels. The interests of the child may be deep- 
ened, if constructive, or directed into proper avenues, if 
they are not. The boundless energy of youth has too often 
been accepted as a responsibility, or as a challenge to the 
ingenuity of teachers, not as a desired force to be directed. 
The emotional release of youth’s energies may also deter 
“escapist” tendencies which might otherwise present them- 
selves as a result of repression and nervous tension. The 
natural urge of youth to be active should be guided into 
constructive channels. 


It is highly important that proper emphasis be placed 
upon the experience of adjusting to other pupils and to 
adults. Confidence resulting from the joy of sharing an 
interest or skill may encourage the pupil to become a cre- 
ative agent. He may project his personality, and profit 
from a wholesome sharing of these experiences. Confidence 
developed through the use of one talent may help in the 
attack of a new problem. A desire for accomplishment may 
be created, and the whole curriculum integrated through 
such a medium. 

Aesthetic activities tend to offer opportunities which may 
broaden the vision toward educational aims and values. 
The educational values a teacher accepts may be as sig- 
nificant in instruction as the content involved. A _ teacher 
who thinks deeply is apt to offer instruction that is well- 
poised, balanced, and challenging. Interest in the im- 
provement of teaching procedures, such as the integrated 
program, increases interest in the child and problems of 
education. Indirect values become direct and teacher growth 
is stimulated. 

The curriculum should be considered as raw material and 
courses of study tentative, capable of permanent additions 
and revisions when new researches are revealed. Flexible 
programs are required to develop cooperative ventures. 
Studies of newer aspects of education, such as _ leisure- 
time activities, evaluations, and the values of participation, 
encourage teacher growth. 

In the Cleveland Art Museum, classes are freed from 
routine or curricular requirements such as those necessary 
in the average classroom. Since the work is planned to be 
cultural, rather than vocational, a flexible atmosphere pre- 
vails which stimulates the growth of individual capacities. 
Flexibility may be an educational challenge, too. 


Close contact with art materials offers varied teaching 


possibilities; many aspects of art must be studied in a 
museum to obtain a true picture. Some traveling materials 
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are available, but it is often advisable to bring pupils to 
the museum rather than transport materials. Just as piants 
should generally be studied in their natural habitat, the 
masterpieces should be studied in relation to others of the 
same or different periods. 


The presence of many types of art in one gallery provides 
opportunity for a variety of expression and interests, i. e., 
a new composition may be developed through a study of land- 
scapes and portraits. Interest is not difficult to maintain 
when a steady, strongly motivated progression is carried on. 


Aids are broadened purposely but, to add definiteness to 
each lesson, specific problems are assigned. The imagination 
is not cramped, rather it is encouraged. Correlation with 
previous lessons encourages continuity. Continuous evalua- 
tion of pupil difficulties increases an interest in and under- 
standing of him, and places a higher premium upon pupil 
participation, and that—not ready-made organization—hbe- 
comes a new goal. 


We cannot develop the capacity for organization and ad- 
ministration by merely talking about it. Initiative and 
executive ability can best be practiced through a real situa- 
tion. For example, when a pupil receives a suggestion to 
develop his own composition using a free choice of ma- 
terials, those immediately before him or in his past experi- 
ence, he is no longer a spectator but actually plans his own 
course of action. 


Appraisal of the product of his efforts requires choosing, 
planning, executing, and evaluating. A pupil should realize 
that everyone evaluates—not just the expert. His progress 
in a particular aesthetic activity should be measured by the 
formation of intelligent permanent attitudes and habits. 


The immediate environment, both human and physical, 
should be the starting point in the adventure in learning, 
and continue in ever-widening circles radiating out from the 
classroom. The real test of school instruction is the degree 
to which the content is voluntarily translated into the child’s 

daily living. 

Passive absorption may be discouraged by providing ma- 
terials and suggestions for original thinking. The work 
should begin with simple explanations and challenges to 
pupil thinking, but little minds absorb quickly and ask for 
more. Encouragement and provision should be made for 
the development of intellectual curiosity and an alert, in- 
quiring mind. Children need to be stimulated to do reflective 
thinking, intelligent observation, comparison, and considera- 
tion. Conflicts are in themselves a challenge to both teacher 
and pupil. 


There is a definite need for the encouragement of a bal- 
ance in worthy leisure-time interest, -especially in this 
Twentieth Century machine age. Fewer hours of work 
provide longer hours of leisure. A proper balance in all 
interests fosters better human and physical integration and 
maintains general normality. The key to present day living 
depends upon varieties of mental and social necessities, skill 
in art, play, and industry. 


When a pupil realizes the purpose of leisure, a safety 
valve for the human machine, he can more easily see that 
too many of the serious duties of life fill many of our 
institutions for the insane. The joy of doing some creative 
work fits our needs, brings satisfaction and wholesome di- 
version. This relaxation is necessary in our lives. Pupils 
tend to assume a better attitude toward an educational pro- 
gram which includes experience in all aspects of life. 


This article published here by courtesy of Ohio Schools. 
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POSTWAR ART EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 3) 


VIII. The Art Program Should Make Increased 
Provision For Pupils With Unusual 
Ability. 


It should be possible for high school pupils with superior 
art ability to develop their talents in a course with the 
full status of a major. The needs of America as an industrial 
and commercial nation, call for large numbers of crafts- 
men, designers, commercial artists, teachers of art, archi- 
tects, painters and sculptors. The schools are the proper 
sources of nurture for such talents. 


IX. The Art Program Should Be Made Of 
Direct Value In The Rehabilitation Of 
Veterans And Industrial Workers. 


The significance of art to any program of physical, mental, 
and emotional rehabilitation has been acknowledged by the 
medical profession. During recent months nine new centers 
for the preparation of occupational therapists and aids 
have been established to partially cope with the tremendous 
needs of this field. 


The art program of the public schools may and should 
make a direct contribution to the solution of this problem 
by giving pre-professional preparation in basic art skills. 


Arts and crafts programs should be utilized for the 
vocational re-orientation of returned veterans. Furthermore, 
the art education of young people will make them available 
as lay aids in local situations. 


X. The State Program For Art Teacher Education 
Should Be Re-Oriented, Wherever Necessary, 
In Order That The Broad Concepts Of The 
Foregoing Statements May Be Realized. 


In the final analysis, the philosophy of the teacher is bound 
to permeate the classrooms where the children of the com- 
monwealth are being prepared for successful citizenship. It 
also seems imperative that the in-service education of 
teachers of art be brought up to date. Workshops, col- 
loquiums, art conferences, traveling art exhibitions of a 
comprehensive nature, may be some of the means to this 
end. 

The in-service education of’ elementary teachers is likewise 
bound up in this program. Teacher-education institutions 
should strive continually to present new approaches and new 
philosophies through illustrated bulletins, through work- 
shops designed for such teachers, and through extension 
opportunities. 


CONCLUSION 


Art is and always has been synonymous with living. The 
concomitant activities exercise perception, ordered thought, 
experimentation, coordination, self-expression. It is, there- 
fore, essential in the development of the whole individual: 
his culture, his home, his appearance, his community, his 
vocation, his leisure. 


The public school art program nurtures the potential artist, 
the inevitable consumer, and the requisite appreciator or 
custodian of the myriad products of art. Creation and 
appreciation of the arts are emotional processes of 
utmost importance in the development of harmonious com- 
munal, national and international relationships. 


The post-war period will witness unprecedented need for 
and activity in the arts. That society shall not be denied 
this right depends upon continued educational and govern- 
mental awareness to general cultural education. 
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Claire Moore (left), a war veteran, is studying metalcraft at The 
School for American Craftsmen. Alden Wood (right) is the instructor. 


@ The School For American Craftsmen, with instruction 
centering on the campus of Dartmouth College, is a new 
and forward-looking project which is following new prin- 
ciples in the teaching of the hand arts. The program 
offered is presented in a full belief in the occupational and 
cultural opportunities involved, especially adapted at this 
time to the needs of the veteran, it is so planned that when 
this special need is ended the school will maintain its 
training in craftsmanship through summer and extension 
courses to the general public. ? 

Two organizations joined in sponsoring the first unit of 
the school. One of these is the American Craftsmen’s Edu- 
cational Council, Inc., chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York. It is a national organization whose purpose 
is to further, through constructive leadership, the sound 
development of American hand arts. The other is the 
Dartmouth College Student Workshop, under the direction 
of Virgil Poling, known for its liberal arts approach to 
craftsmanship and its high quality of teaching. 


As stated by Horace H. F. Jayne, President of The American 
Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., “The school for Amer- 
ican Craftsmen at Dartmouth College is pointed to a full 
development of the opportunities inherent in manual in- 
dustry. The first year offers an educational pattern which, 
under theory and practice, individual aptitude will have every 
chance to emerge. With extremely flexible planning super- 
vised by practical foremanship and inspired by design 
experts, the progress of students will move steadily from 
apprenticeship to the status of practicing craftsmen. Each 
phase of training and work experience will contribute to the 
student’s understanding of why he is acquiring craft skills, 
what their place is in time,’ and how to employ those 
skills in gainful occupation.” 

“Arts and Crafts” as they have generally been practiced 
in this country have never achieved more than a vicarious 
status both in production and merchandising. The products 
of this unrealistic effort have at all times suffered from 
design and production techniques which had no relationship 
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The survival of fine crafts in our time can only be 
realized through new concepts and definitions that will 
establish a permanent place for crafts in an industrial 
world. The living patterns of the future, and the 
promise of greater comfort and ease growing out of 
the vast technological resources developed for war, all 
point to dynamic changes in our concepts of the uses 
of craftsmen and their products. The time is forever 
gone, and fortunately so, in which a perpetuation of 
our great traditions in craftsmanship could be attempted 
in unimportant endeavors, with low levels of cultural 
accomplishment and impractical educational techniques. 
Historically viewed, the American craftsman lagged and 
lost his way in the growth of technological development. 
His valid competitive opportunity became obscure and 
his importance to the maintenance of craftsmanship 
standards was replaced by new popular concepts of 
how living patterns could best be served. The energy 
of American industry and its incalculable contribution 
to modern living finally delegated to the Hand Arts 
and their products, an ill-defined cultural, economic 
and educational status. The last result of this decline 
was a poverty of design and workmanship in craft 
practice. 


The need now is to redefine hand work, analyze its 
status, and establish for its products a place parallel- 
ing the machine made article and not competing with it. 
The purpose and program of the American Craftsmen’s 
Educational Council are dedicated to establishing the 
best practical means through training and production 
to attain these ends. 


by Horace H. F. Jayne, President 


The American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc. 
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Virgil Poling (left) director of instruction, The School For 
American Craftsmen. Sammy Tate, an instructor in metalcraft. 


to specific consumer needs for either utilitarian or decorative 
use. The result was that, except in rare instances, crafts- 
men were unable to achieve a proper livelihoed, and the Hand 
Arts themselves had no economic recognition. 


The Hand Arts obviously cannot compete with machine made 
products. On the contrary there must be found for the 
Hand Arts a special area of production and use. The objects 
made must be as exhaustively analysed and planned for as 
are the products of industry. This special area will result 
from development of custom fabrication of all products 
within the practical reach of the Hand Arts, particularly 
in the fields of household and personal accessories, whether 
it be a single object or the products of limited multiple 
production. For success in establishing such products, it 
is necessary that industrial procedures be adapted to pro- 
duction in the Hand Arts. The sound development of such 
industrial practices to the use of the Hand Arts is a new 
educational concept and developing this concept successfully 
is the aim of The School for American Craftsmen. 

The aim of the training to be offered by the school, is to 
develop the highest capacity of the individual in whatever 
craft he undertakes. This means that, on completion of his 
training, the student should be competent to perform all 
technical skills on an employable basis, and in addition be 
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able to understand planning, production and merchandising 
methods. The pace and quality of the emergence of indivi- 
dual skills in the students will determine their progress 
through the shops and the extent to which their training 
may be carried. 

All work projects undertaken in the shops will be on the 
basis of genuine production. By this is meant that each work 
project will have been thoroughly analyzed by the Faculty 
for its abstract and practical training values. This prepa- 
ration will determine the employment of all contributing 
skills necessary to production, will analyze the design and 
materials involved, determine a cost basis for the product 
and include an understanding of its marketing. 

To do these things to the best advantage, the Training 
Centers will be conducted on the principles of apprenticeship 
training, with the Faculty acting as Teacher-Foreman and 
the student as apprentice workers. The students on en- 
rollment will start training on a presumed basis of lack of 
skills. Their actual aptitudes and capacities will quickly 
become evident in shop practice, thereby facilitating their 
proper placement in a workshop group. As the various 
levels of skills in the students become apparent, they will 
be formed into groups or teams which will act as producing 
units. This practice will afford the Faculty an opportunity 
to measure the progress of individuals and facilitate the 
development of student leaders. The ultimate purpose of 


RIGHT: Linn Phelan, instructor in ceramics, 
is throwing pottery on a wheel. 


BELOW: Robert Heartz, instructor in 
weaving, is warping a loom. 


such groups is their formation into permanent production 
units on graduation, representing all levels of skills. 
Inclusion in a group will at no time mean that a student has 
reached his full capacity. His further progress will aiways 
be determined by his own performance and understanding. 
The School for American Craftsmen believes that craftsmen, 
their skills and their products, must be entirely representa- 
tive of the cultural, social and economic patterns of their own 
times. Upon this basic idea a structure for training has 
been established. Therefore: Not only training in skills and 
technics, but disciplined workmanship, pride in work, and 
a full appreciation of cooperative workshop. practice will be 
developed. Social and cultural trends are fundamentally 
essential to craft education and practice. The ultimate use 
of a craft product must be the determining factor influencing 
its design, selection of materials, the manufacturing process 
and its sale. Acceptance of this principle is mandatory 
for sound design and practical craftsmanship. Developing 
employment objectives in new occupational fields is vital to 
postwar adjustments and aspirations. Training for Manual 
Industry through sound industry principles will offer gain- 
ful employment in three possible categories: (1) As inde- 
pendent producers. (2) As members of a producing group. 
(3) Employment in industries requiring fine skills. 

The teaching staff of each department will consist of special- 
ists in design, technical training, and such related matters 
as material, cost and marketing dnalysis. And to keep the 
program vital and alert to all trends in designing, consultant 
artists, designers and craftsmen will be engaged for brief 
periods. In addition, the Faculty will be expected, if they 
so desire, to continue their own production. This _ will 
enable them to maintain their status and standing as 
producing craftsmen. 
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A COMPOSITION OF LILIES...by Edith Boehm 


PASTELS 


By HAZEL WILLIS ine 


Ohio University | | | 
Athens, Ohio 


@® The flower compositions on this page are done in full 
color in pastels and are about nineteen by twenty-five inches. 
That makes the picture a “bug’s-eye view” of the plant and 
enlarges all the details, so that they will be easy to interpret 
in form, which is a quite different development in value and 
color, from light and shade. 

The first sketches are made from nature in pencil to see 
how a plant grows, noting details of stem, branches, small 
interesting details at joints, over-laping of parts, twisting 
and curling of leaves, petals, etc. This is to get information 
so that later when the plant is withered and gone, we can 
still construct a convincing growth, tho it may not be 
botanically correct. The artist does not care about the 
exact reproduction of the flower, if that were the aim of 
art he would take a color photograph and call it finished. 
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A COMPOSITION OF BUDS...by Anne Stasulis 


So we pick and choose the parts we think will make the 
best arrangement in line, value and color to produce a 
unified whole. 


We make a few experiments on scrap paper to find out 
how to mix the chalks directly on the paper to gain variations 
in value and intensity, and how to handle edges and grada- 
tions to suggest form. Then we start directly on the finished 
piece. Every effort is made to give the feeling of substance 
and a sense of space, with some depth in the background. 
The colors are rich and full as in an oil painting which 
makes them quite different from the frail thin pastels of 
our grandmothers day. 


These two compositions were made in a first semester 


course in form and composition. The lily was designed by 
Edith Boehm and the buds were modeled by Anne Stasulis. 
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Graham Sutherland and Jill Craigie, director 
of OUT OF CHAOS, at Buxton Limestone Quarries 


®@ The first attempt to show by means of moving pictures how 
an artist sets about his job and how the ordinary man or 
woman can learn to appreciate what he produces has been 
made by a twenty-five year old English girl, Jill Craigie, in 
a half-hour documentary film called “Out of Chaos.” 


Miss Craigie thought that while appreciation of music and 
ballet is growing in England, the crowds drawn to London’s 
National Gallery to see the war paintings of modern 
artists often came away puzzled and disappointed at the 
artists’ vision of what they had themselves experienced. 


Why for instance should one artist paint his sky black— 
skies are never black in daylight,—while another turns 
round objects into rectangles? 


Could a movie help to solve these doubts and difficulties ? 
Miss Craigie thought it might; so she approached Sir Ken- 
neth Clark, Director of the National Gallery, and several 
of Britain’s most important war artists, and persuaded 
them to play themselves in “Out of Chaos.” : 


The result is a movie which, though admittedly not perfect, 
does show the part films could play in teaching art apprecia- 
tion. After showing the varied types of civilians and service 
people who visit Art Galleries today, the movie camera 
turns on Sir Kenneth Clark who gives a brief account of 
how war artists are chosen and the sort of work they do. 


They are usually allotted jobs for which their pre-war 
artistic bent best fits them. A man famous for design will 
find patterns in wrecked houses and shattered German 
planes; one with an eye for character will do good work 
in a crowded air raid shelter. 


Miss Craigie then takes four well-known war pictures; 
“Pink and Green Sleepers” by Henry Moore; “Totes Meer” 
by Paul Nash; “Limestone Quarry” by Graham Sutherland, 
and “Burners and Welders” by Stanley Spencer, and traces 
their evolution from brain to canvas. 


You see Henry Moore visiting the tube shelters night after 
night during the 1940-41 blitzes, making rough sketches 
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British Movie 
Teaches 
Appreciation 


By JOAN LITTLEFIELD 


of sleeping figures, and going away to work them out. 
His imagination is caught by two women sharing a make- 
shift bed, one with outflung arms, the other open-mouthed, 
stirring uneasily. They epitomize the restless, fear-ridden 
cramped sleep of thousands of Londoners; In “Pink and 
Green Sleepers” Mr. Moore has captured their unquiet res- 
ignation. 


Before painting “Totes Meer’, Paul Nash sketched the 
shells of many bombed and burnt-out houses, finding pattern 
in the piled up wreckage and the litter of German planes 
strewn over south-east England after the battle of Britain. 
He saw aridity and desolation and his “Totes Meer” is indeed 
a dead sea, its fruit being the remnants of aircraft which 
spelt the end of the Nazi dream of a conquered Britain. 


The film shows Graham Sutherland inspecting the desolat > 
Limestone Quarry which was to be the subject of his 
painting; climbing rocks to see it from above, sketching it 
from every angle, and eventually getting the feel of the 
bleakness of the quarry building by showing it pale and 
rectangular against dark rocks and a black lowering sky. 


Stanley Spencer was sent north to the shipping yards of 
the Clyde. You see him sketching the gaunt ribs of giant 
vessels in the making, and the cloth-capped men, welding, 
riveting, hammering, often in cramped positions and unusual 
attitudes. Out of all this he conceived his shipbuilding 
panels, fitting in the different types of worker in a mosiac 
of movement and industry. . 


Something of the processes of artistic creation are conveyed 
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ABOVE: TOTES MEER or DEAD SEA by Paul Nash, Official British War Artist. BELO W: 
OUT OF CHAOS showing the artist painting this picture at the Cowley Dump, a vast mound of salvage. 


in “Out of Chaos”; something that should make the average 
man or woman look twice at the next modern picture he 
encounters. 


The film ends where it began—in the National Gallery, with 
a group of people criticizing the war paintings, wondering 
why some of them are so “unlike life.” 


“Why should they be exactly like life?” says art critic 
Eric Newton joining the group. Photography gives you a 
life-like reproduction. It is the journalism of art; painting 
is its poetry. 


“Doesn’t the artist sometimes pull our leg?” asks a skeptical 
air raid warden. 


“Why should he?” answers Mr. Newton. 


He then discusses the paintings we have seen in the making; 
explains in simple language how the artist got his effects and 
what his aim was; and his hearers go away interested, if 
not entirely convinced, but ready to give their minds and 
attention to the next picture they see. 


So, too, should the audiences who see “Out of Chaos.” It is 
the beginning of what could be a new force in the teaching 
of art appreciation. Other similar films are in -ontem.. 
tion. 


Meanwhile Miss Craigie is preparing a movie on Town 
Planning and Architecture. Science, she thinks, has moved 
so fast in these years, that the appreciation of beauty has 
been lost. The movies could do much to restore this balance. 


for MARCH, 1945 
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x LEONARD ROSOMAN, discovery of the Firemen 
sy Artists, who appears in the TWO CITIES film 
: OUT OF CHAOS. 


‘ JILL CRAIGIE, who directed OUT OF CHAOS, 
2 meets the well known artist, PAUL NASH, at the 


salvage location. 


i STANLEY SPENCER at the Clyde is another 
" scene from this interesting documentary of art 


in wartime on the screen. 


: 
. 


OUT OF CHAOS 


is a TWO CITIES film, produced by 
Sydney Fox and directed by Jill 
Craigie. It was planned to help solve 


the problem of art understanding. 
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Patients of the Forest Glen Hospital learn creative occupations from expert 
volunteer artists and craftsmen of the Arts and Skills Corps of the Red Cross. 


WORK FOR 


® War casualties receiving instruction in creative occupations 
from artists and craftsmen of the Arts and Skills Corps of 
the American Red Cross include neuropsychiatric patients 
as well as the wounded and the physically ill. 

An artists service to mental and nervous disease patients 
has been described by a member of an Arts and Skills 
Corps painters group teaching at a large government hos- 
pital. The volunteer reported: 

Our team has been working in a locked ward where the men 
are very sick. As they recover they pass on down into the 
lower wards with special ground and other privileges, but 
the men in this ward are not permitted outside, their out- 
door activity being limited to occasional games on the roof. 
The patients here (thirty or forty in number, varying with 
the change of personnel of the group) are mainly service- 
men from naval units, some having had combat duty, others 
a few month at sea; but mainly they are young men of 
eighteen to twenty-five years old, from naval training 
or construction units. 


for MARCH, 1945 


As we do not ask questions, we know only what they 
freely tell us or what is revealed in their drawing—such 
as the group of submarine men I found one day when one 
of them drew a great black fish and asked me to “Name it.” 
His scorn at my suggestion of a sturgeon or a salmon was 
followed by the proud announcement: 

“Ah, that’s the U.S.S. Escolar”—(subs being named for fish). 
Thereupon three other sub men joined in the talk, one having 
helped build the Escolar in the shipyards at Philadelphia. 
The drawing of airplanes was a favorite subject at one time. 
Some of the patients had had flying experience others just 
the usual boys’ love for airplanes. Many have had destroyer 
duty, while a few from the midwest, altho belonging to the 
navy, have never seen the sea. But all love boats, and 
the sea is a popular subject. 

The problem is to catch their interest, which is mainly in 
the subject matter rather than in the medium used. Once 
started, some will work steadily for two hours, then ask to 
continue their piece next time. Others will become tired 
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C. N. Beck of Buffalo is touching up his ‘Pink Lady” sculpture with the help of Mrs. George Thompson, instructor. 
Eddie Fuller looks up from his work on a sculpture of acat. Forest Glen Hospital, Maryland. 


in ten or fifteen minutes and drop the brush to sit in a 
corner with head in their hands. Fatigue and weariness 
are quite evident. They are usually quiet, and seldom is 
there any disturbance or loud. talk. 

When we come into the room most of them are sitting around 
the wall looking into space, a few are reading or writing 
letters, two or more may be playing ping-pong, while many 
are sitting on the screened porches looking out into the 
fields and countryside. Seldom do we find them talking 
together, altho they seem to know one another and we are 
told that quarrels and blows develop at times as well as 
friendships. We, however, usually find them quiet and 
depressed. 

Our job is to bring them out of their moody introspection, 
if only for a time, by active participation in something 
pleasantly constructive. 

Sometimes they will not even look up when we approach. 
At other times they will come eagerly when the materials 
have been laid out on the tables. They will watch us draw 
or paint something by way of illustration, then begin them- 
selves with finger paint, pastels, tempera, charcoal, or water 
color. .The big table, with eight or ten men, will soon over- 
flow to the smaller one, until we have on the average of fif- 
teen or twenty men working at their own or suggested sub- 
jects. While these are busy, we seek out the dejected ones, 
talk with them, show them work others have done, and ask 
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them to try their hand: Frequently they respond thru sheer 
courtesy, for most of these men are kind and gracious, many 
obviously from cultured homes. 

When a man is very sick and wishes to be left alone we do 
not urge him, except when the doctor or nurse has asked that 
certain ones be given attention. . 

One such was an eighteen-year-old lad, Jimmy by name, 
whose confusion and fear, or something akin to terror, 
stood plainly in his big brown eyes. He was thin and wan 
and tired. There were wounds on his face. His lip trembled 
as he sat alone near the door, looking much like a lost, tired 
child. But he stood up and smiled when I spoke to him, 
trying hard to focus his attention on what I was saying. 
Finally he iet me take him by the hand to lead him about 
the room and see what others were doing. As we passed 
one boy who was painting his version of a river with trees 
on its bank and a church in the distance, Jimmy’s face lighted 
with pleasure. 

“IT remember now!” he said. “There was a creek near my 
home! I used to wade in it when I was little, and the water 
was so cold.” 

“We'll draw your creek, Jimmy, and your house,” promised 
the painter. And for a half hour the confusion and fear 
in Jimmy’s eyes gave way to a more normal look of pleasure 
as he washed-in the blues and greens of his creek with 
yellow flowers on its bank. 
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The haunting fear returned again when the paint jars were 
closed, and as we left I saw Jimmy wandering about the 
room, lost again, but still holding his ‘creek’ in his hand. 
One of the most confused cases we have had was that of a 
man about twenty-five, who had evidently had an excellent 
training in music. Unlike Jimmy, he was definitely urban in 
manner and appearance and not depressed. He met us at the 
door with “I am the son of a celebrated musician and I should 
like to sketch a design of a ballet for one of my fathers 
compositions.” He went quickly to work with pastels and 
built about a central Javanese figure a complicated and 
confused design of line and color; yet thru it was plainly evi- 
dent a certain rhythm, and to one versed in art or ballet or 
trained in psychiatric diagnosis it might have given evidence 
of a brilliant mind. 

While we are told that many of the men are as confused 
as these, it is not often apparent to us. They seem like 
almost any other group of amateur adults trying to express 
their ideas in paint and line. We are frequently amazed at 
quality of the work. 

A few have had previous art training in high schools... One 
man, of Italian descent, was especially talented and had had 
two years at an accredited art school in Chicago. His family 
had sent drawing material in the hope that his interest 
might revive, but the nurses said he had given it no attention. 
On his first day with us, he wandered into the room near the 
end of the period. He went about looking at the others’ work, 
quietly and unobtrusively offering suggestions. Then he 
picked up a piece of charcoal and quickly sketched the head 
of one of the Red Cross girls who was with us. 

The next time he did a finished piece in pastel, a still-life 
of fruit. He blocked out work for others. Then he asked 
if he might have a canvas and oils. These we brought the 
following week. 

Out on the porch, with a chair for an easel, he carefully 
thought out his composition, a view of the countryside. He 
built up his colors for density of foliage, light and shadow 
on his roadway, and a red water-tank raised high in the 
sunshine above the treetops. 

He worked for two afternoons on this, and when we returned 
the third day we found he had been promoted to a ward 
for improved cases and, as he joyfully told us, “They have 
promised my discharge in a few weeks.” By special per- 
mission he continues to come up to the former ward to paint 
on the days we are there. 

All are not thus talented, however, and our greatest satis- 
faction is in those who say “I’ve never painted before in my 
life, but I’d like to try.” For these, the suggestion of a Red 
Cross field director proved most helpful: that they decorate 
some plastic wood tea-trays from the Red Cross guest house. 
If any wished to keep them or send them home they might 
do so. 

They fell to work on these like bees with honey. As it was 
near Easter, flowers blossomed, colored eggs mounted in 
geometric patterns, and bunnies, brown and white, raced 
down flower-bordered paths. One boy was especially apt 
with animals in action, and drew them for others to paint. 
Another lad came from the strawberry district of Louisana 
and painted a wooden bowl of luscious red berries with green 
leaves for a border. 

A tray for “Little Nancy” gave us much pleasure. Nancy’s 
father was a big man with broad shoulders and sandy hair 


and a kindly smile. Before the war he had done scientific. 


work for the Department of Agriculture in a southern state 
and his training evidently made him very careful of detail 
in the Indian design he painted on Nancy’s tray. 


for MARCH, 1945 


A few weeks later we met him on the hospital grounds, 
nicely dressed in civilian clothes and ready to leave for 
home, well and happy. He introduced us to his wife 
and showed us picures of Nancy, a bright-haired child of 
five, playing with her dog in a charming, well-kept garden. 
They were taking Nancy’s tray to her and “would tell of 
the Red Cross ladies who helped her Daddy paint it.” 


This, and the words of a doctor who saw some of the trays 
as we carried them out to dry one day—‘“They may not look 
like art to you, but the mere fact that these sick men picked 
up a brush and TRIED means much to us’”—lifted our spirits 
on a day that had seemed dull and discouraging, the men 
sick and unresponsive, and the work confused. For there 
are many such days, and we, like the patients, have to move 
along in a faith that somehow things are working toward 
a happy ending. 


Patients of the Forest Glen Hospital, Maryland, 
are shown learning creative occupations from 
expert volunteer artists and craftsmen of the 
Red Cross Arts and Skills Corps. Shown work- 
ing on his painting of flowers is Henry H. Hill 


with Mrs. Mary Johnson, instructor and volun- 


teer artist of the Red Cross Arts and Skills Corps 
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RIGHT: The adolescent girl who drew this 
picture was labeled as a kleptomaniac. We 
found her to be a fearful, oversexed youngster 
who, in depressed moments, turned to her 
unsuccessful stealing under compulsion of the 
inner mechanism. This we failed to under- 


stand up to the present time. 
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CHILD ART 
MENTAL 


By ERNEST HARMS 


A rather premature adolescent girl is a day dreamer. 
She gets into trouble frequently and does not get to talk 
about what upsets her emotionally. But with drawing 
materials before her she wastes no time in making a 


drawing which can not fail to be interpreted. 


The boy who made this drawing is a shy, withdrawing 
child. Although it was known that something was wrong 
with him various tests did not reveal that he was deaf 
in one ear until he was given a diagnostic drawing test. 
He drew himself as a big-headed man on the floor with 
a little stair leading to the ear without a hole. The 
protruding eye expressed the suffering of overuse, since 
he compensates his lack of hearing by stronger use of 
his visual sense. The eye fatigue is further expressed in 


the roundness of various other objects in the picture. 
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TOO MUCH SCHOOL WORK 


That something was wrong with this ten year old 
became known because of a certain neurotic behavior 
pattern which the boy eagerly tried to cover up. He 
was not able to tell his troubles in words but finally 
managed to draw them in the pictures shown here. 
He clearly tells of his over-fatigue and feeling of 
oppression resulting from too much school work. After 
making this drawing he confessed, ‘'! am the sacrifice 


of too many school subjects."’ 


PERSECUTION COMPLEX 


The boy who drew this picture was headed for the 
juvenile court. He was the bad boy of the class who 
smeared his classmates with ink, cut girls’ hair and 
did everything to drive the teacher to despair. When 
brought to us for testing the boy proved to be the 
reverse of what he seemed to be. He was not 
aggressive, but pseudo-aggressive youngster who was 
so in despair and self-defense. He suffered from a 
persecution complex of the most severe type. He had 
anxiety dreams and day dream visions of being fol- 
lowed and stared at by eyes everywhere just as he 
has pictured it on paper in the accompanying illus- 
tration. He was not a delinquent at all bu? a neurotic 


child who needed help in re-establishing himself. 
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MILITARY MOULDS GHARACTER, OF THE POSTERS, 


LT. (J.G.) EARL WEILEY, USNR 


V-mail is a new 
opportunity for art. 


‘SiR, COME To RELIEVE WAC 


SGT. SAM BERNSTEIN 


LT. (J.G.) EARL WEILEY, USNR . 


By JANE BETSEY WELLING 
Professor of Art Education 
Wayne Univ., Detroit, Mich. 


@® The world has had a revival of interest in the cartoon 
and caricature with so many magazines, all newspapers 
and the “movies” going in for them as commentary on our 
times. A little research into the history of cartoons will 
show that in periods of social upheaval, the cartoon always 
is revived as an aid in expressing and focusing opinion. 


. Even great art in the past has been touched by its pose. 


There is Daumier as an obvious example. 


Much of the most vivid of contempory painting is seen to 
have a cartoon-like punch and clarity which makes it quite 
different in its social and aesthetic pose than the chill ab- 
stractions which were our taste in the booming “20’s”. Who 
knows but what the “cartoon” quality of statement about che 
scene in which we live will be the next big trend in art? 


A pencil or fountain pen and ink is all you need plus an 
experience and the wit to focus it on paper. Everyone’s 
“style” differs and it should. The more personality and 
the more personal the better! And if you are feeling ela- 
borate you may add a dash of color. The line, your “line” 
is what counts most and anyone with an idea can fill space 
so start to jot down in swift line what is happening around 
you and you will find that each idea you see and put down 
helps you toward another. Cartooning has been neglected 
in art education. 
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LT. (J.G.) EARL WEILEY, USNR 


Yet children and young people take to it like ducks to water 
with only a little checking approval necessary from the adult 
on the horizon who sets the tone of school society. We, art 
teachers, have been too long, too serious about our teaching 
of drawing with our stress on bowls and bananas, empty 
cracker boxes, open books and rubber plants and fairy 
castles. People want to draw people and what they are 
doing. They do not “liven up” to methods which start with 
“the figure is seven heads high” and go nowhere in action. 

Lt. Henry Turick is now Captain “Hank” Turick of the Army 
Air Forces and is stationed at Salinas, California. These 
cartoons and many others came in 1943-44 when he was 
flying a fighter plane out of Port Moresby on those frighten- 


LT. (J.G.) EARL WEILEY, USNR 
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LT. HENRY H. TURICK 


ing early days after Pearl Harbor and the Philippines. He 
has many decorations but plans to do sculpture when the 
war is over. 

Sgt. Sam Jo Bernstein is now in England or was when last 
heard from at Christmas time. He has always cartooned 
everyone and everything around him and his army ex- 
periences have given him, as well as many others, much to 
put down in his own “swift style.” 

Pvt. David Quail looks and sounds mild but he recently 
received a citation for gallantry, defiance of danger and 
devotion to duty in action in France and is the first Detroit 
Public School Teacher—an art teacher to receive the Silver 


Star. 


LY. HENRY H. TURICK 
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Creative Occupations 


@ Hospitalized servicemen continue to learn creative 
occupations from volunteers of the Arts and Skills Corps 
of the American Red Cross. 


Brass shell cases are converted into lamp stands by Arts 
and Skills Corps pupil at AAFTAC Station Hospital, Or- 
lando, Florida. They polish the shell cases and fit them to 
turned wooden bases. 


Colored paper, twisted and glued together, is made into 
coasters, jackets for glasses, and other ornaments, at Let- 
terman General Hospital, San Francisco. The Rudolph 
Schaeffer School of Color and Design sends instructors 
once a week for this. 


Burls of myrtlewood and laurel are used for making pipes 
at Barnes General Hospital Vancouver, Washington. 


Lucite is a favorite material for convalescent servicemen to 
work with. They like its appearance, its newness, and the 
variety of the things that they can make with it. They use 
the scrap from airplane windshields. Patients confined to 
bed can file and polish pieces already carved out for them. 
and as soon as they are able to get up they can follow the 
project from beginning to end, in a craft room equipped 
with an oven. Among the articles they make from plastic 
are lockets, initials, clasps, brooches, other personal orna- 
ments, Christmas tree decorations, and miscellaneous useful 
objects such as paper cutters. 


The lucite instructor at Dante Hospital, San Francisco, 
showed a very silent man how to make an initial B for a 
lapel pin. He made no comment but put it in his pocket 
and walked away. The instructor felt a little discouraged 
until it was reported that the man was noticed in a corner 
holding the initial in his hand and muttering: “She’ll never 
believe I made it; she’ll never believe I made it.” 


The lucite instructor at Treasure Island Naval Hospital, 
California, received a letter from a former patient. He 
inquired about places to obtain lucite because, he said, in 
the hospital where he was now located he had started a 


lucite class of his own, and his pupils were all making — 


presents for their wives. 


Cartoonist Richard Calkins, creator of “Buck Rogers” of 
the comics, has joined the Arts and Skills Corps to serve 
at Vaughan General Hospital, Hines, Illinois. 


One applicant at the first orientation meeting of candidates 
for membership in the Arts and Skills Corps to work at 
Lincoln Army Air Field Regional Station Hospital, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, was a disabled World War I veteran who had lost 
his right hand and whose left hand was partly paralyzed. 
Even so he makes children’s wooden toys. He wishes to help 
men in this war as he was helped in the last war while in 
an Army hospital in France. He first used his right arm 
when a hospital recreation worker tied a paint brush to 
his right arm and he successfully painted two large screens. 
A woman who had built up a thriving art class for children 
has discontinued it for a year so that she can devote her 
entire time to teaching the men in U. S. Naval Hospital, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


Arts and Skills Corps uses native materials when available. 
‘By scouring north and central Georgia, the Atlantic Corps 
obtained enough peacock feathers for a fly-tying project 
at Lawson General Hospital. Near the textile mill region 
of the North Carolina hills, the Black Mountain corps teaches 
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textile designing with native cloth at Moore General Hos- 
pital under textile specialists from Black Mountain College. 
Clay for modeling and ceramics comes from this locality also, 


Orlando, Florida, corps provides seashells gathered along 
the Florida shores to convalescents at Army Air Forces 
Regional Hospital to convert into ornaments such as earrings 
and pins. 


White pure silk of salvaged parachutes was obtained by the 
Rome, Georgia, corps. Patients at Battey General Hos- 
pital made knotted luncheon mats, belts, and pockets out 
of it. 


At U. S. Naval Hospital, Jacksonville, Florida, a patient 
who had been a cabinet worker and had always wished to 
do relief carving on his furniture welcomed the opportunity 
to learn the rudiments of sculpture from an Arts and Skills 
Corps member who taught him soap carving. 


Corps members were able to render a special service at 
U. S. Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, Illinois, to a patient 
terribly injured in a crash, who had to lie motionless, flat 
on his back. Arts and Skills workers made a wooden rack 
with a mirror to put above his bed, and got special glasses 
for him, and he could at last read newspapers and his own 
letters, with someone to turn the pages. He was very ill 
and could not read long at a time, but even this little bit 
of progress cheered him up immensely. It was thought 
that he could not possibly recover, and so his family was 
sent for, from California. The relatives said they had no 
good picture of him. So one of the volunteer artists perched 
on a table above him and drew a pencil portrait sketch. 


The family greatly appreciated it. The patient has since 
recovered enough to be moved to a hospital near his home. 
When a national organization distributed gifts of five dollars 
cash in all wards at U. 8S. Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, 
Illinois, one patient insisted on giving his five dollars to 
the Arts and Skills project because he thinks they are 
accomplishing such worth while work. Another patient 
spent three dollars of his gift on a standard book about hand- 
craft, because he has become so interested that he intends to 
make it a lifetime hobby. 


LT. HENRY H. TURICK 
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@ In 1916 the Newark Museum established in the Public 
Library building, added to its activities, work with children, 
where hobbies might be pursued and new ones added. Thus 
developed the Junior Museum as it now is with over 500 
active members. Over 10,000 children have joined to date 
since 1926. Life membership costs 10 cents and young people 
from seven through high school age may join in all the act- 
ivities offered. 


Housed in a large sunny room in a wing of the Museum’s 
addition, there is plenty of space for workshops, an exhibi- 
tior gallery and a meeting room, with the main building 
of the Museum readily accessible. Activities are organized 
into club groups such as the Paint Club, Craft Club, the 
Clay Club, the Saturday Morning Art Club and the Nature 
Club. Meetings for each group are held once a week, and 
a child may participate in one or all of the activities. It 
has been found that many children who join the Museum 
when they are six or seven years old continue their interest 
until they are of high school age. Some of the Junior 
Museum members have actually returned as _ volunteers 
or staff members to help conduct the activities With young 
people and some of them have become interested in the 
adult workshops or taken out membership in the Museum 
Association. 


A typical club meeting begins with the discussion of an 
object or section of an exhibition conducted by a staff mem- 


Building pottery by hand and pouring a mold 
at the Jun-or Museum of the Newark Museum. 
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ber. There is no formal teaching in the usual sense of the 
word, but a staff member is available for advice and guid- 
ance. After the work period there is discussion, judging 
and criticism of the work by the young people themselves. 


The work judged the best by them is then shown in the 
Junior Gallery. 


In connection with the present exhibition of American 
Painting and Sculpture, many interesting works have been 
produced. The series of five large mural panels by Joseph 
Stella entitled “New York Interpreted” has served to in- 
spire young people to interpret the industrial scene of their 
own city of Newark, and paintings, many of them abstract 
in design, have been produced. A charming work by an 
unknown artist of the House and Shop of David Alling, 
Newark Chair Maker, 1777-1855, prompted a group of child- 
ren to paint a Newark street scene of today in which parking 
meters appeared in place of hiching posts. In using Museum 
exhibits, a wide range of material is covered—science ex- 
hibits, ethnological exhibits, craft exhibits—practically the 
entire gamut of human expression in the field of visual arts. 


Examples of how Museum exhibits have been used in the 
past are shown in cases at the entrance to the Junior 
Museum. A Tibetan Devil Dancer’s mask was used to 
design the masks worn in the pageant, “The Tibetan Devil 
Dance,” written and produced in 1936, and is exhibited with 
one of the masks of that period. Chinese material has served 
in many ways in art activities. After seeing a moving 
picture on “How to Paint the Chinese Way,” scrolls were 
painted by the children using the Chinese technique of 
painting. 

This approach makes exhibits livelier and they become a 
vital part of a child’s own experience. It illustrates too, 
the thought expressed by John Cotton Dana, the Museum’s 
first Director: “To do something with loving care is better 
for a man than to gaze in wonder at what another has done.” 
Since the young people have their own governing body, - 
council composed of a representative from each of the clubs 
is selected and they have a definite voice in the running 
of their own affairs. Each year, they hold an Annual Meet- 
ing at which the President of their Council presides, and 
awards in the form of certificates are given to those who 
have shown the greatest interest in Junior Museum affairs 
and attended Junior Museum club meetings regularly. The 
presentation of a pageant in another annual event. Here 
too, Museum exhibits serve as source material. The pageant 
is written by Junior Museum members, and the scenery 
designed and painted by them. Last year, a group of three 
puppet shows was given and the puppets made a part of 
Club activities. A shadow puppet play based on the Chinese 
exhibit, a hand puppet play using the colonial kitchen as 
background, and a string puppet play called “The Midnight 
Mystery” all illustrate the way Museum material is used. 


Shadow puppets were made after studying Javanese pupp ts 
from the Museum’s collection. 
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A SATURDAY MORNING ART CLUB MAKING SHADOW PUPPET AT 
IN THE CENTER IS HOLDING JAVANESE SHADOW PUPPET FROM THE MUSEUM'S COLLECTION, SHOWING HOW IT IS MANIPULATED 


HOW TO MAKE SHADOW PUPPETS 


Materials— 
Linoleum block tool Dowels Paper staplers 
Punch Colored cellophane Bailing wire 


Razor blades 


Steps in making— 
1. Design a Chinese character figure (animal or human) 
keeping in mind its effectiveness as a shadow sil- 
houette. 


2. Break down the figure into separate parts such as 
the head and head dress, the arms and hands, torso, 
legs and feet, and transfer to cardboard and cut out. 
Plan for overlapping tabs so that each of these parts 
may be overlaid in the appropriate place and be 
fastened together by paper staplers. Such joinings 
permit a variety of movement. 


3. Methods of decoration 
a. Designs may be punched out. 
b. Patterns may be cut out by means of razor blades 
or linoleum block knife tool. | 


Strong cardboard Scissors 
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c. Colored cellophane may be placed behind cut out 
areas adding interesting color notes. 


4. Making the operating handles 
Bailing wires about 12 inches long may be sunk in 
the end of a dowel. The dowel serves as a handle. 
Hook the other end of the wire and attach to head and 
hands. These jointed Shadow Puppets may be made 
to move against a shadow screen by means of con- 
trolling these handles. 


Operating the puppets and lighting 
1. The shadow screen 
The light should be placed behind operators and high 
enough so that light is not seen through screen by 
audience and adjusted so that operators shadows do 
not show on screen. 
2. When operating puppets hold dowel controls at right 
angles to the puppet and the screen. | 
The puppet plays proved very popular. During the summer 
months they were presented by the Junior Museum members 
in the Museum garden for children attending summer schools. 
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Masks made at the Junior Museum of the Newark Museum 


Over 800 children attended these performances. The final 
performance of the season was given for adult members of 
of the Arts Workshop who had learned puppet making in 
one of their workshop series. This summer activity proved 
of great value and an experiment well worth repeating. 


Puppet shows are valuable from the point of view of par- 
ticipation on the part of a large group of children. Manipu- 
lation, speaking, music to accompany the performance, props, 
designing and writing call for a variety of talents and many 
children are needed to contribute to a puppet presentation. 


Below is quoted a paragraph from a letter by a former 
Junior Museum member who is now in the Army, which gives 
a picture of how the young people feel about their Museum: 
“From time to time I receive from Junior Museum, the 
Science Department, and my friends their letters, bulletins 
and programs of different kinds. That sort of thing really 
makes me feel swell more than ever before; I miss the Mus- 
eum and its help. A Museum sure is a wonderful thing: 
It’s one of our most important things and one of the things 
we all believe worth keeping and fighting for. At times 
here on a break between classes or hikes my mind wanders 
back to my Junior Museum days—the clubs, the pageants, 
meetings, exhibits, the garden and all the activities. Then 
came the Sunday concerts, the high school clubs and the 
bigger activities. It makes a soldier feel great to know that 
all these things are still going on; that you are still on the 
job helping the everyday people learn and understand 
different peoples, nations, cultures, history and in the words 
on top of the building—Art, Industry, and Science. Some 
day I hope to return and enjoy the Museum and its wonder- 
ful fountain of knowledge and collections again. I hope 
that you are successful in your efforts to keep it ever moving 
forward.” 
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SYRACUSE 


By ANNA W OLMSTED 


@ As the swan song convention of the season—and possibly 
for the duration—the Regional Conference of the Eastern 
Arts Association held at Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 
on Saturday, January the 13th and Sunday, January the 
14th was attended by enthusiastic delegates who declared 
it to be “one of the most satisfactory meetings ever held— 
with such a good feeling of camaraderie.” 


The conference, under the general title assigned “This is 
Our Town” was divided into three sections: 1. “A Com- 
munity Art Center on the Home Front”; 2. “It is High Time 
We Got Started on a Program of Deliberate Cultivation of 
Community Life”; and 3. “Post War Planning—Syracuse 
Tackles its Future.” 


The opening session on Saturday afternoon served (by 
request) as an introduction.to the Museum’s workshops. 
Mr. Oscar F. Soule, President of the Syracuse Museum’s 
Board of Trustees, welcomed the delegates to Syracuse. 
Mr. Dana P. Vaughan, President of the EAA, gave a word 
of greeting for the Association, remarking that “this is 
one of the few museums that I have visited that had less 
than 150 steps to go up, and that did not have cold enormous 
pillars to give you an austere, super-dignified reaction until 
you had gone out into the open again.” 


These messages were followed by short talks given by 
several leaders of activity groups in the Museum, with 
Miss Anna W. Olmsted, Director of the Museum, presiding. 
It was stated that the Syracuse Museum, like the glacier, 
had its most important part underground, with its various 
classrooms and workshops in the basement. Reporting, 
threfore, for the Underground: 


Mrs. Leon -F. Berman, Director of the Children’s Art Center 
Workshop, told about the after school groups that crowd 
the center day after day—several are the children of mothers 
who are employed in defense plants, and a few sent from 
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the Children’s Court “who have been getting on famously,” 
with “Post War Planning” the theme of the large murals 
now being executed by the youngsters on the walls of their 
Workshop. 


Mrs. Lester J. Schmunck, Supervisor of the School Art 
League classes, which have for many years been held on 
Saurday mornings in the Museum, commented upon the 
marked individuality of the work produced and the fact 
that “with many of these children art is a very serious thing 
—for they mean to go on with it.” Mrs. Henry Orrick III, 
instructor of the weekly evening class for “Teenagers” 
sponsored by the Syracuse Junior League, reported that 
this group, now in its second season, had formed itself 
into an art club with officers—an opportunity, this, for the 
art minded-boy or girl who works after school, but who 
appreciates a chance to sketch of an evening. Mrs. Ada 
V. Persson, describing her Crafts Workshop sponsored by 
the Syracuse Recreation Commission, urged the promotion 
of “more hand-training—the use of tools and skills” and 
stressed the value of handicrafts in Post War rehabilitation 


work. 


Prof. A. E. Johnson of Syracuse University, Chairman of 
the Syracuse Poetry Group, admitted that he thought of 
the Syracuse Museum as “the Home of the Poetry Group— 
and some other rather worthwhile activities’—and was 
proud of the fact that “two of the members had made the 
Saturday Evening Post, and one had actually got into the 
Congrassional Record!” Mr. R. Guy Cowan, Ceramist- 
Trustee of the Museum and President of the Onondaga 
County Garden Association which has its headquarters in 
the Museum, reported that over 6000 personal and telephone 
calls asking for heip and advice had been handled by the 
Garden Center last season, declaring that “the garden clubs 
of America have been the largest civic force in improvin — 
our homes and communities, and should play an important 
part in Post War planning.” Mrs. Juanita Macdugald 
Melchior, Syracuse University Division of Extension Edu- 
cational Consultant, summing up, spoke of “organizing the 
arts as constructive and protective community forces—with 
emphasis upon the human spirit.” 


In the Saturday evening session, with Mr. Vaughan presiding, 
Mrs. Dorothy Kelley Carr and Mrs. Marydee Richards told 
about their work as Directors of the Children’s Theatre of 
Syracuse (250 enrolled, ages from 4 to 16): “They don’t 
just learn to speak pieces—they learn poise—voice—methods 
of expression—how to use the body; but we do develop 
actors, for we put on a production once a year—and instead 
of extravagant praise the coveted reward is: that was a 
wood, workmanlike job you did today!” 


Miss Marjorie Hurtubise of the Syracuse University Radio 
Workshop reminded us that “radio had grown up and was 
now wearing long pants; that after early neglect education 
had begun to recognize radio as something for which there 
might be a place in college curriculum; that it had now 
become a highly technical profession no longer in the exper- 
imental stage; and that it was necessary for amateur groups 
to meet professional standards in handling programs on 
the air.” 


Dr. Earl E. Guthe, Director of the New York State Museum, 
Albany,—his subject “Museums as Necessary Labratories 
for the Teacher’—dwelt upon the fact that “the museum 
offered actual, tangible things as a valuable addition to 
education—things that served as tools in the cultural devel- 
opment of the community and that made history and 
geography come alive; and urged the formation of small 
school museums that do not ape the large museums, but deal 
with objects related to the subjects studied.” 
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Mrs. Robera M. Fansler, Assistant Dean of Education, Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, in her talk “The Museum and the 
Schools” also stressed the importance of the “actual object” 
and ‘standards of workmanship”—reminding the art teacher 
that the museum is always a source book. “Talking about 
art is the least important way to treat it—altho the inter- 
preter is still needed for ‘those who have eyes but see not’.” 
With thousands of students who cannot be reached in a 
city like New York “a technique of sampling must be used” 
—by radio—educational documentary films—presently by 
television. She also commented upon the “inability of one 
specialist to make himself intelligible to another specialist 
—for the right hand knoweth not what the left hand doeth 
in the school curriculum—the teacher of social studies 
would not dream of exposing his students to the art depart- 
ment” and vice versa. “The fact that art is a language 
available to all brings people to a museum; yet too many 
believe that Art spelled with a capital A is not for them. 


It is a cherished tradition in our land that the good life is 
not a privilege of the upper class—a tradition that we must 
strive more and more to realize in our planning for a Post 
War World.” Mrs. Fansler also spoke over WFBL on 
Sunday morning, the talk broadcast from the Museum audi- 
torium. 


The final Post War Planning session included a talk on 
“Television and the Arts” by Dr. Leonard Power, Educational 
Consultant, Grolier Society, publishers of the Book of Know- 
ledge. “Television, like every other technical advence, 
challenges our social inventiveness. We must hasten its 
application to worthy goals other than advertising.—Tele- 
vision has great possibilities for vitalizing all kinds of 
exhibits.—The hours of the day and night will be filled with 
a great variety of images on the television screens in 
millions of homes. It is not too early for educational direc- 
tors to begin envisioning how to apply television to the 
attainment of aims and purposes related to a richer ap- 
preciation of the fine things in life, for television holds 
great promise.” 


Mrs. Rhea M. Eckel, Chairman, Cultural Planning Committee, 
Syracuse and Onondaga County Post War Planning Council, 
told of the work done by the Committee in planning for 
the “World of Tomorrow”; with every phase of our cultural 
life taken into consideration—the realization that our hope 
of a long peace will be slender unless we come to understand 
other people—the only solid peace to be built by the brains 
and the conscience and the everlasting teamwork of men and 
women: the Committee urging a continuing Citizen’s Com- 
mittee to see that plans are carried into action and blue 
prints into fact. . .. No one remembers what Athens, Rome 
and Paris originally manufactured—everyone remembers 
those works of creative imagination recorded in stone or 
bronze, on canvas or the printed page.” 


Mr. Felix Payant, Editor of “Design,” brought the third and 
final session to a close with a talk on “Art and Post War 
America,” and urged the active participation of the art 
teacher in community planning—“The art teacher of the 
future who will GUIDE not train has a tremendous re- 
sponsibility to help his students understand their inheritance 
and be ready for whatever may come.” 


Then, summing up: “This meeting has been unique in that 
it has so clearly tied up art education with the community.” 
Informal round table discussion at dinner and luncheon, 
served from the World’s Fair Kichen that is installed in 
the Museum, further enriched the conference. And the 
future for art education in America, it is felt, is bright with 
promise, 
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